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The  remnrknble  Slorif  of  wreslling  Jacob,  tjplaxn- 
ed  and  improved,  in  a  lecture,  bp  ^dhrnham 
Scolt. 

(Concludri!  from  page  I®4.) 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Jacob  perse¬ 
vered  in  prayer,  against  powerful  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  be  wrestled  all  the  night,  until  the 
breaking  of  the  day.  When  his  bodily 
strength  was  overcome  by  superior  power, 
and  he  was  entreated  to  desist,  his  reply 
\vas,.^^I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou 
bless  me.’^  In  like  manner  we  must 
persevere  in  our  application  to  a  throne 
of  grace,  till  we  obtain  the  end  of  our 
faith,  the  salvation  of  our  souls.  Christ 
spake  a  parable  to  this  effect,  that  men 
ought  always  to  pray  and  not  to  faint. — 
Sometimes  the  answer  to  prayer  may  be 
long  delayed,  and  we  may  meet  with  many 
discouragements,  and  much  of  opposition. 
The  Almighty  may  seem  to  plead  against 
us  with  his  great  power.  TIte  Syrophene- 
cian  woman  most  earnestly  implored  our 
Saviour’s  assistance;  saying,  Have  mercy 
on'me,  O  Lord,  thou  Son  of  Davitl but 
for  some  time  he  answered  her  not  a 
word  ;  and  when  he  spake,  it  was  to  inti¬ 
mate  that  her  request  could  not  be  granted  : 
for  she  belonged  to  another  nation,  and 
he  declared  he  was  not  sent  but  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  And 
when  she  continued  her  importunity,  he 
said,  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  cijiidren’s 
bread  and  cast  it  unto  dogs.”  But,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  these  discouragements, 
she  still  persevered,  and  at  last  her  perse¬ 
verance  was  crowned  with  success.  So  it 
will  be  with  all  who  continue  in  their  ad¬ 
dresses  to  a  throne  of  graee:  for  God  has 
not  said  to  the  seed  of  Jacob,  Seek  ye  my 
face  in  vain. 

It  may  likewise  be  observed,  that  Jacob 
exercised  great  confidence  in  prayer,  when 
he  said,  **1  will  not  let  thee  go,  except 
thou  bless  me.*’  This  language  shews 


him  to  be  fully  persuaded,  that  the  person 
with  whom  he  was  engaged  was  able  to 
deliver  him,  and  that  he  would  at  last  be 
prevailed  upon  to  grant  his  request.  With 
such  a  sure  trust  and  confidence  we  should 
offer  up  all  our  prayers  and  supplications 
to  God,  for  without  faith  it  is  impossible 
to  please  him.  As  a  foundation  for  such 
confidence,  we  have  more  encouragement 
than  Jacob  possessed ;  for  we  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  covenant,  established  upon  better  pro¬ 
mises.  The  gospel  gives  us  clearer  views 
of  the  love  and  mercy  of  God,  and  of  the 
person  and  offices  of  Christ,  who  died  for 
our  sins,  and  rose  again  for  our  justification ; 
and  who,  as  our  advocate  with  the  Father, 
pleads  the  merits  of  his  death ;  and  who 
is  made  of  God  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righte¬ 
ousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemp¬ 
tion  Having  such  an  High-priest  over 
the  house  of  God,  “we  can  come  with 
boldness  to  a  throne  of  grace,  that  we 
may  obtain  mercy,  and  grace  to  help  us 
in  time  of  need.”  “He  is  able  to  save 
unto  the  uttermost  all  who  come  unto  God 
through  him,  seeing  he  ever  llveth  to 
make  intercession  for  us.”  We  a»e  en¬ 
couraged  by  great  and  precious  promises, 
and  may  feel  the  force  of  the  Apostle^s* 
reasoning,  when  he  says,  “He  that  spared 
not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for 
us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also 
freely  give  us  all  things  ?”  Christ  is  the 
foundation  which  God  has  laid  in  Zion, 
and  he  that  believeth  shall  not  be  con¬ 
founded.  In  dependence  on  this  glorious 
display  of  mercy  and  grace,  we  are  em¬ 
boldened  to  say,  “  I  will  not  let  thee  go 
except  thou  bless  me.”  And  if  we  pray 
in  faith  we  shall  have  power  with  God, 
for  all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  be¬ 
lieveth. 

10.  When  Jacob  prevailed  with  the 
angel  by  faith  and  prayer,  he  obtained  a 
new  name ;  and  the  same  token  of  divine 
favour  is  granted  to  believers.  “To  him 
that  overcometh,”  says  our  Saviour,  “  I  will 
give  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new 
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name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth, 
saving  he  that  receivelh  it.”  Rev.  ii.  .17* 
Respecting  this  figurative  language,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  in  ancient  times  the 
judges  who  sat  upon  a  man's  trial,  wrote 
a  name  upon  a  black  stone  when  he  was 
to  be  condemned,  and  upon  a  white  one 
when  he  was  to  be  acquitted.  The  white 
stone,  therefore,  in  this  passage,  denotes 
the  justification  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  given.  He  that  believeth  is  justified 
from  all  things  from  which  be  could  not 
be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses.  It  is  a 
justification  obtained  by  special  favour, 
but  it  is  every  way  perfect  and  complete ; 
for  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that 
believe  in  Christ.  Hence  the  apostle  tri¬ 
umphantly  exclaims,  ‘Mt  is  God  that 
justifieth,  who  is  he  diat  condemneth 
By  justification  we  are  adopted  into  the 
family  of  God.  Through  Christ  we  receive 
the  adoption  of  sons.  ‘‘  To  as  many  as 
receive  him  he  gives  the  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe 
in  his  name.”  And  it  was  formerly  the 
custom  for  those  who  were  adopted,  to 
take  the  name  of  the  family  into  which 
they  were  adopted.  In  allusion  to  this 
custom,  our  Saviour  promises  to  give  his 
people  a  new  name,  and  to  write  upon 
them  his  own  name.  This  is  a  great  pri¬ 
vilege,  and  an  honourable  distinction. — 
Behold,”  says  St.  John,  what  manner 
of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us, 
that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of 
God!”  The  sons  of  God  are  heirs  of 
heaven. 

It  has  been  observed  that  Jacob's  new 
name  indicated  a  change  of  heait.  In 
disposition  he  was  no  longer  a  supplanter, 
but  a  prince  of  God  :  so  those  to  whom 
Christ  gives  a  new  name,  are  new  crea¬ 
tures;  they  are  made  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature;  they  ‘^have  put  off  the  old 
man,  and  put  on  the  new,  which  after  God 
is  created  anew  in  righteousness  aiid  true 
holiness,  after  the  image  of  him  who  cre¬ 
ated  them.”  They  are  Israelites  indeed, 
in  whom  there  is  no  guile.”  'Fhey  are 
the  excellent  of  the  earth  ;  they  are  made 
kings  and  priests  unto  God.”  This  honour 
have  all  the  saints. 

When  Jacob  as  a  prince  had  power 
with  God,  it  was  declared  tliat  with  men 
be  should  also  prevail.  So  when  we 
obtain  the  divine  favour,  we  need  not  fear 
what  man  can  do  unto  us.  Those  who 
are  in  the  favour  of  God  will  be  protected 
from  all  their  enemies,  ‘^from  the  pesti¬ 


lence  which  walketh  in  darkness,  and  from 
the  destniclion  which  wasieth  at  noon 
d.ay.”  They  ‘‘put  on  the  whole  armour 
of  God,”  and  they  can  overcome  sin, 
death,  and  hell.  Nay,  in  all  these  things 
“•  they  are  more  than  conquerors  through 
him  that  has  loved  them.” 

When  Jacob  prevailed  by  faith  and 
prayer,  it  is  said  the  angel  blessed  him 
there :  he  had  both  a  promise  of  future 
prosperity  and  a  present  blessing ;  and  all 
who  imitate  his  practice  will  obtain  the 
same  privilege.  God  will  command  his 
blessing  out  of  Zion  upon  them.  They 
will  be  blessed  with  a  sense  of  their  accept¬ 
ance,  for  “He  that  believeth  hath  the 
witness  in  himself.”  They  will  be  blessed 
with  the  comforts  and  fruits  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  with  a  peace  that  passeth  under¬ 
standing,  and  a  joy  that  is  unspeakable, 
and  full  of  glory.  They  will  be  blessed 
with  earnests  and  foretastes  of  eternal  life : 
as  the  apostle  says,  “  After  that  ye  believ¬ 
ed,  ye  were  sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
promise,  which  is  the  earnest  of  your 
inheritance,  until  the  redemption  of  the 
purchased  possession,  to  the  praise  of  his 
glory.”  Many  have  the  comfort  of  re¬ 
membering  the  time  when,  and  the  place 
where,  they  received  the  blessing  from  the 
Lord,  and  righteousness  from  the  God  of 
their  salvation. 

After  Jacob  had  obtained  the  blessing 
he  said,  “  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face.” 
So  it  is  by  faith,  and  in  answer  to  prayer, 
that  we  obtain  the  clearest  views  of  the 
divine  perfections.  Before  the  exercise  of 
saving  faith,  there  is  a  veil  upon  the  human 
heart ;  but  when  we  turn  to  the  Lord  the 
veil  is  taken  away,  and  we  “behold  as  in 
a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord ;”  and  then 
we  can  say  with  Job,  “I  have  long  heard 
of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now 
my  eyes  see  thee  ;  wherefore  1  abhor  my¬ 
self  as  in  dust  and  ashes.” 

“  Faitii  lends  its  realizing  light, 

The  clouds  disperse,  the  shadows  fly. 

The  invisible  appears  in  sight; 

And  God  is  seen  by  mortal  eye.” 

After  Jacob  had  wrestled  with  the  angel, 
the  sun  rose  upon  him,  but  he  halted  upon 
his  thigh.  So,  after  the  exercise  of  faith 
and  prayer,  the  darkness  in  which  we 
were  involved  becomes  light  about  us : 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  rises  upon  us, 
with  healing  in  his  wings ;  and  we  walk 
in  the  light,  as  God  is  in  the  light,  and  the 
blood  of  C^ist  cleanseth  us  from  iU  Qltf 
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sins :  but  under  the  brightest  manifestations 
with  which  we  are  favoured  in  the  present 
world,  we  are  made  to  feel  our  own  weak¬ 
ness  and  infirmities.  This  is  to  humble 
us,  but  not  to  discourage  us ;  for  however 
weak  we  are  in  ourselves,  we  can  do  all 
things  through  Christ  strengthening  us. — 
In  all  our  trials  and  conflicts  his  grace  is 
sufficient  for  us.  Hence  the  apostle  says, 
^^Most  gladly  therefore  will  I  glory  in  mine 
infirmities,  that  the  power  of  Christ  may 
rest  upon  me :  for  when  1  am  weak  then 
am  I  strong.^^  When  sensible  of  his  own 
weakness,  and  brought  off  from  all  depend- 
ance  on  himself,  he  was  strong  in  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might. — 
We  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through 
faith  unto  salvation :  notwithstanding  our 
own  weakness,  in  the  confidence  of  divine 
support,  we  can  say,  Let  us  go  up  and 
possess  the  land,  for  we  are  well  able.’^ 

“  Lame  as  1  am  1  take  the  prey, 

1  leap  for  joy,  pursue  ray  way  ; 

Hell,  earth,  and  sin,  with  ease  o  ercome, 

4nd,  as  a  bounding  hart,  fly  home.” 

Jacob  wrestled  with  the  angel  till  the 
breaking  of  the  day.  And  whatever  de¬ 
liverances  we  may  experience  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  world,  we  shall  be  able  to  wrestle,  by 
faith  and  prayer,  to  the  end  of  life.  The 
present  is  a  dark  night,  compared  with 
the  glorious  day  of  eternity.  And  till  the 
breaking  of  that  eternal  day,  we  shall 
have  our  trials  and  conflicts,  and  be  often 
in  heaviness  through  manifold  temptations. 
This  will  call  for  the  vigorous  exercise  of 
faith  and  prayer,  till  that  glorious  morning 
dawns  when  faith  will  be  turned  into  sight, 
and  prayer  into  everlasting  praise.  And 
for  our  own  encouragement  we  are  told. 
That  the  night  is  far  spent,  an(i  the  day 
is  at  hand :  now  is  our  salvathm  nearer 
than  when  we  believed.’’  In  a  short 
season,  if  we  are  faithful,  all  our  troubles 
will  be  left  below,  and  earth  exchanged 
for  heaven. 

SBLBCT  VAXaSTXSS. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COTTAGE. 

T’hb  .  natural  scenery  of  Scotland  is 
celebrated,  wherever  the  name  of  that 
beautmil  country  is  known.  But  after 
making  proper  allowances  for  early  pre¬ 
judices,  I  believe  there  are  paany  parts  of 
our  counUy  whose  scenery  is  inferior  to 


none  in  the  world.  He  who  has  stood  on 
the'  heights  of  the  Catskill — or  admired 
the  shores  of  our  northern  lakes— or  wan¬ 
dered  over  the  often  abrupt  and  broken 
mountains  which  extend  from  Canada  to 
Connecticut — or  trod  the  sublime  scenes 
which  stretch  along  the  Great  Valley  of 
Virginia,  needs  not  to  be  informed  how 
many  and  diversified  are  the  natural  beau¬ 
ties  of  our  native  land.  Many  of  these 
scenes  are  at  a  great  distance  from  each 
other;  they  have  never  been  celebrated 
in  story  or  song ;  they  stand  wild  in  their 
native  dress,  and  too  little  known  to 
be  admired.  I  confess  myself  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  tiie  sublime  and  beautiful  works 
wrought  by  the  finger  of  Deity,  and  scat¬ 
tered  over  our  land :  whether  exhibited  in 
the  wide  world  of  waters,  as  they  leap 
down  the  cataract — or  the  majestic  river 
as  it  rolls  its  mighty  burden  of  waters  in 
silence  through  the  lofty  forest— or  the 
spreading  vales  and  swelling  hills,  fresh¬ 
ened  by  a  thousand  rivulets. 

For  the  purpose  of  enjoying  some  ro¬ 
mantic  scenery  on  a  warm  afternoon  in 
June,  I  left  the  little  village  where  I  had 
been  residing,  for  a  solitary  walk.  It  was 
in  the  southern  part  of  New-England, 
about  a  dozen  miles  from.  Long  Island 
Sound.  Alter  roaming  from  hill  to  hill, 
now  gazing  at  the  fertile  plains  covered 
with  the  richest  garments,  and  now  look¬ 
ing  at  the  dark  blue  waters  at  a  distance, 
with  here  and  there  a  white  sail  slowly 
moving  upon  their  surface,  I  found  myself 
among  the  wildest  works  of  nature.  1  had 
wandered  over  a  mountain  covered  with 
timber  of  different  kinds,  so  steep  that  it 
could  with  difficulty  be  climbed  by  seizing 
the  bushes  which  grew  on  its  siies,  and 
now  found  myself  in  a  gap  between  two 
ranges  of  steep  mountains.  Delayed  on 
tlie  hills  in  search  of  minerals,  it  was  not 
till  near  sunset  that  I  came  into  this  gap, 
sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  The 
Den.”  Ji  is  a  fearful  place,  extending 
several  miles,  with  high  and  steep  hills  on 
each  side,  separated  just  wide  enough  to 
admit  a  foaming  stream  between  them, 
while  their  dark  shaggy  tops  seemed  to 
scowl,  as  if  in  disdain,  at  the  waters  that 
were  dashing  at  their  feet.  The  stream 
is  dark  and  deep,  now  whirling  in  eddies 
ere  it  bounds  and  dashes  over  opposing 
rocks,  and  now  silently  and  sullenly  mov¬ 
ing  along,  as  if  indignant  at  the  obstacles 
which  stood  in  its  way.  There  was  a 
little  path  along  the  side  of  the  river,  trod- 


d€n  chiefly  by  single  persons,  iliongh 
sometimes  passed  by  a  team.  .Besides 
this,  you  could  see  no  traces  of  man.— 
The  frowning  pines  sighed  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains — the  rocks  reared  their 
eternal  breast-works — the  savage  stream 
dashed  along  in  its  pride,  and  all  around 
was  solitude.  Besides  this,  it  was  just 
sunset ;  and  (here  is  an  indescribable  still¬ 
ness  attending  the  setting  of  a  suntmer’s 
sun,  which  every  feeling  bosom  notices. 
He  threw  a  veil  of  gold  over  the  heads  of 
the  aged  pines  on  the  hills  at  my  left,  and 
sank  with  a  stillness  that  seemed  like  a 
stop  of  the  wheels  of  nature.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  wild  flood  murmured  with  a  less 
hoarse  voice  at  this  moment,  and  the 
heron  on  its  banks  forgot  his  screaming. 
I  might  not  have  remembered  this  moment 
had  it  not,  in  a  measure,  prepared  me  for 
what  followed. 

^‘Abopt  a  mile  from  my  entrance  of 
the  “  Den”  was  a  little  opening  on  the 
side  of  the  eastern  mountain,  and  nearly 
half  way  up  its  summit  stood  a  small  but 
neat  cottage.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  woods, 
save  a  place  cleared  around  it  for  a  little 
bam,  a  garden,  a  sheep-cote,  and  the  little 
winding  path  which  led  to  the  door.  The 
small  habitation,  the  garden,  &c.  w  ere  not 
only  neat  and  in  good  repair,  but  I  noticed 
they  even  had  something  like  ornament, 
for  a  lonely  honeysuckle  was  creeping 
over  the  mossy  roof,  and  some  beautiful 
flowers  were  waving  in  the  garden. — 
Though  somewhat  surprised  at  seeing  these 
signs  of  life,  I  recollected  that  this  must  be 
the  habitation  of  James  Orw'ell,  the 
^Mountain  Cottager,^  whose  character  I 
had  lately  learnt,  and  in  wliose  history  I 
had  taken  a  lively  interest. 

James  Orwell  whose  house  I  was  now 
approaching,  was  a  native  of  Scotland. 
He  had  come  to  this  country  some  tilty 
years  before,  in  the  hope  of  becoming  rich. 
This  country  w’as  then  new,  and  he  had 
but  little  experience  that  was  of  any  value. 
During  the  revolutionary  war  he  had  a 
little  shop  in  a  village  near  the  sea,  wdiere 
he  traded  on  a  small  scale.  He  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  pretty  property,  when  the  village 
was  burnt  by  the  enemy,  and  in  an  hour 
he  lost  all  his  earnings.  This  stroke  was 
heavy  to  one  who  had  placed  his  whole 
heart  upon  properly,  and  the  more  so  as 
it  was  unexpected.  For  a  time  he  w^as 
cheered  with  the  hope  of  remuneration  by 
Government ;  but  this  hope  was  soon 
dashed,  and  he  was  discouraged.  He 


gradually  became  morose  and  disgusted 
with  mankind ;  and  with  a  wife  whom  lie 
had  lately  married,  and  an  infant  son,  lie 
retired  to  the  lonely  retreat  where  his  cot¬ 
tage  now  stands.  Here  he  had  lived  un¬ 
molested  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
having  little  to  do  with  tlie  world,  save 
when  he  went  to  the  neighhouring  village 
once  a  fortnight  to  dispose  of  the  wooden 
dishes  which  he  made  at  home.  He  was 
unsocial,  and  rather  repulsive  during  all 
this  time.  But  about  three  years  ago  liis 
wife  was  siuldenlv  taken  sick,  and  in  a 
few  days  died.  At  the  time  this  event 
took  place  there  was  a  revival  of  religion 
in  the  next  village.  I'he  old  man  invited 
the  neighbouring  minister  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  his  wilt.  It  was  then  that  the 
minister  endeavoured  to  soften  and  sym¬ 
pathize  with  him ;  and  there  are  but  few 
whose  hearts  will  not  soften  at  such  a 
season.  He  gradually  gained  his  confi¬ 
dence,  and  more  gradually  drew  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  great  sub  ject  of  personal  religion. 
At  the  time  of  his  wife^s  death  tlie  old 
man  had  an  only  daughter  with  him,  then 
about  fourteen  years  of  age.  His  only 
son  had  the  restless  disposition  of  his 
father ;  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  had  left 
his  home  and  gone  to  sea.  13efi>re  the 
revival  had  gone  by,  the  good  pastor  had 
the  pleasure  of  numbering  the  hardy  Or¬ 
well  and  his  daughter  among  the  subjects 
of  his  work,  and  of  rejoicing  that  these 
sheep  upon  the  mountains  were  gathered 
into  the  fold  of  Christ.  From  this  time 
the  a{)pearance  of  the  old  man  was  greatly 
altered.  Instead  of  sauntering  over  the 
hills  on  the  Sabbath,  and  selecting  the 
best  maple  trees  to  make  his  wooden 
dishes,  he  was  now  regularly  seen  going 
to  the  village  church  with  his  cheerful 
daughter  hanging  on  his  arm.  Every 

Lord’s  Dav  he  was  seen  in  season  at  bis 

*  * 

seat,  dressed  in  his  threadbare  drab  coat, 
with  his  silvery  hair  hanging  in  ringlets 
over  his  shoulders.  His  neck  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  fed  silk  handkerchief;  a 
black  vest  and  pantaloons,  and  a  smooth 
worn  cane,  completed  his  dress.  As  the 
people  saw  how  great  was  the  change  in 
the  old  man,  how  devout  was  his  attention 
to  the  duties  of  religion,  adid  saw  his 
daughter  sitting  by  his  side^.  fnd  both 
mingling  their  notes  of  praise  III  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  they  all  felt  that  there  rfiirst-  be 
something  in  religion.  I  said  that  from 
the  time  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  the  oW 
man  and  daughter  were  both  regularly 
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seen  at  their  humble  seats  on  the  Sabbath ; 
but  for  a  few  Sabbaths  previous  to  my 
visit  at  the  cottage,  they  had  both  been 
missing;  and  the  reason  was  known — 
because  the  daughter  had  been  too  unwell 
to  go  out. 

(To  be  Concluded.) 

— 

EXTRACT  or  A  LETTER  FROM  THE 
REV.  RICHARD  REECE, 

Late  Representative  from  the  British  to  the  AmerU 
can  General  Conference. 

At  night  I  preached  in  John-Street. — 
The  church  was  overflowing.  The  men 
and  the  women  sit  apart  in  all  our  places 
of  worship,  on  benches  with  railed  backs, 
no  pews  being  allowed  by  the  Conference 
any  where.  However,  many  of  the  Socie¬ 
ties  in  New  England  have  treed  themselves 
from  this  custom,  and  rejoice  in  the  con¬ 
venience  and  comfort  of  family-accommo¬ 
dation  in  the  House  of  God.  The  parents 
have  now  their  children  and  servants  under 
their  own  eye,  and  are  forming  them  into 
habits  of  respect  and  veneration  for  the 
place  and  the  employment.  Every  good 
man  having  provided  a  habitation  for  his 
family,  should  feel  it  his  next  care  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  seat  in  the  House  of  God  for  them. 
The  one  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
life,  and  the  other  to  the  im|)rovement  of 
it.  There  we  live,  and  here  we  are  taught 
the  way  to  life  everlasting.  The  young 
people  acquire  an  attachment,  and  they 
love  the  place  where  their  parents  have 
honoured  God,  even  before  tliey  them¬ 
selves  have  chosen  him  for  their  portion. 
It  goes  far  to  secure  a  regular  attendance 
on  Public  Worship ;  for  an  empty  pew  is 
soon  observed,  and  inquiry  is  excited, 
which  sometimes  occasions  a  blush  on  the 
cheek  of  negligence,  or  sloth,  or  vain  and 
rambling  curiosity.  However,  I  was 
sometimes  obliged  to  own,  the  principle 
of  this  hostility  to  Pew-houses^’  is  re¬ 
spectable.  It  is  a  fear  of  introducing 
Aristocracy  into  the  Church,  and  of  being 
guilty  of  the  partiality  censured  by  St. 
James.  (Chap.  ii.  1 — lO.)  As  this  fear 
produces  caution,  it  is  salutary;  but  it 
may  be  excessive  and  hinder  much  good 
to  the  rich  themselves,  and  much  good  to 
the.  Church  generally.  For  while  our 
Mini^ry  is  enlightened  and  faithful,  the 
evil  wifi  be  avoided ;  and  the  rich  will 
embrace  a  Gospel  which  comes  to  them 


in  power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
which  they  know  is  essentially  coaducive 
to  their  present  and  final  salvation. 

The  Trustees  also  feel  the  advantages 
arising  from  the  Pew-Rents.  The  interest 
of  borrowed  money  is  paid,  the  house  is 
kept  clean,  and  in  good  repair,  and  the 
original  debt  is  liquidated  with  little  diffi¬ 
culty,  where  a  large  proportion  of  the 
money  is  subscribed  before  the  building  is 
begun.  However,  this  family-accommo¬ 
dation  must  not  be  expected  to  become 
general  in  our  Societies  on  the  continent 
of  America  for  many  years ;  nor  ought  it 
to  be  urged  to  imposition,  by  the  party 
favourable  to  it ;  while  the  opposition  of 
the  other  should  be  temperate  and  reason¬ 
able.  Let  us  take  care  of  our  doctrine 
and  discipline,  and  see  that  the  Deeds  of 
our  chapels  be  so  constructed  as  to  secure 
to  the  people,  Wesleyan  Methodism  in  all 
its  partSj  tc  the  latest  generations ;  and 
then  the  Trustees  will  find  it  their  interest 
to  accommodate  the  congregations,  whom 
we,  as  the  Ministers  and  Instruments  of 
Christ, Instruct  and  save.  On  this  side  of 
the  water  we  have  daily  demonstration  of 
the  excellence  of  the  measure,  in  the  set¬ 
tledness  of  our  congregations,  from  whom 
we  raise  large  supplies,  for  the  poor.  The 
rich  pay  for  their  superior  accommodations, 
and  this  enables  us  to  build  chapels  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  where  we  could 
not  otherwise  raise  them  ; — our  funds  for 
the  relief  of  our  own  poor  are  supplied,  so 
that  our  Leaders’  Meetings  can  regularly 
minister  to  their  wants  in  sickness  and  old 
age.  From  these  congregations  mainly, 
we  raise  .So, 000/.  sterling  in  one  year  to 
supply  the  poor  Heathens  with  the  Gospel. 
We  support  numerous  Sunday- Scliools, 
and  are  enabled  to  supply  the  wants  of 
our  worn-out  Ministers,  as  well  as  to  extend 
the  Gospel  among  the  poor  at  home :  and 
thus,  instead  of  our  pews  being  a  detriment 
to  the  poor,  they  are  sources  from  which 
the  poor,  and  the  work  of  God,  derive  a 
revenue  of  important  advantages.” 


1 


GOOD  BREEDING. 

About  eighty  years  ago,  an  English 
embassy  was  dispatched  to  an  Indian  na¬ 
tion,  with  propositions  for  the  reception  of 
the  gospel  a mong  them.  The  missionaries 
were  received  with  becoming  respect,  and 
the  whole  court  was  assembled  under  the 
shade  of  a  hickory  tree,  to  deliberate  upon 
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this  solemn  question,  s^nd  to  give  audience 
to  their  dignihed  instructor.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  gravity  and  decorum  of 
the  whole  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians:  as  soon  as  they  had  all  taken 
their  seats  and  were  sufliciently  composed, 
a  grave  personage,  who  sat  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  chieftain,  arose,  and  intimated 
to  the  (higlish,  that  they  were  at  full  liberty 
to  explain  the  doctrine  which  they  wished 
to  inculcate,  and  unfold  the  mysteries  of 
this  new  religion.  The  missionaries  were 
determined  to  proht  by  this  indulgence, 
and  all  of  them  delivered  their  sentiments 
one  after  the  other.  As  each  took  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  to  explain  himself,  it  was 
very  long  before  all  their  minds  were  dis- 
burthened,  and  any  answer  could  be  re¬ 
turned  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  During 
the  whole  time,  however,  they  sat  in  pro¬ 
found  silence,  and  forbore  to  manifest  any 
signs  of  impatience,  although,  on  so  inter¬ 
esting  a  subject,  the  minds  of  most  of  them 
must  doubtless  have  been  teeming  with 
answers,  interrogations,  and  objections. — 
When  every  Englishman  had  thus  success¬ 
ively  delivered  himself,  the  savages  still 
maintained  a  solemn  silence  for  many 
minutes,  to  give  each  person  an  opportunity 
of  restoring  any  omissions,  or  urging  any 
explanations.  When  they  thought  that  a 
reasonable  time  had  been  afforded  them, 
and  nothing  seemed  to  occur  to  our  coun¬ 
trymen  as  n^essary  to  be  enforced  or 
elucidated,  the  oldest  of  their  party  rose, 
and  began  in  his  turn  to  enter  upon  a  dis¬ 
play  of  their  own  opinions  and  persuasions 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  venerable 
spokesman  had  hardly  got  three  sentences 
forward,  before*»lie  was  interrupted  by  two 
or  three  of  the  missionaries  speaking 
together,  aftd  denying  his  positions  with 
great  vociferation.  A  glow  of  indignation 
animated  the  Indian’s  face ;  after  a  min- 
ute’s  pause,  and  a  look  of  conscious  supe¬ 
riority,  he  thus  again  addressed  the  Euro¬ 
peans-: — “  With  our  religion,  such  as  it  is, 
my  friends,  we  manage  to  conduct  our¬ 
selves  with  respect  and  forbearance  towards 
each  other,  and  to  hold  up  to  our  teachers 
themselves  an  useful  pattern  of  patience 
and  justice ;  we  listened  to  you  with  that 
respect  and  tranquility  which  are  becoming 
in  men  who  have  much  to  learn  ;  but  in 
your  unmannerly  haste  to  interrupt  us  in 
return,  you  have  convinced  us  that,  with 
-  such  ignorance  of  the  commonest  civilities 
of  life,  you  must  be  but  ill  calculated  to 
give  us  wholesome  counsel  in  the  weightier 


concerns  of  religion.”  With  this  the 
whole  assembly  rose,  and  in  spite  of  en¬ 
treaties,  concessions,  and  remonstrances, 
marched  solemnly  back  to  their  own  habi¬ 
tations. 

Here  is  an  instance  in  which  unlettered 
savages  put  their  conceited  instructors  to 
shame ;  in  which  it  is  proved  that,  in  the 
composition  of  true  politeness,  there  is 
more  nature  than  most  of  us  imagine :  and 
that  the  refinement  of  which  we  boast  is 
frequently  illiberal  at  the  bottom,  and  with¬ 
out  the  staple  of  humanity,  good  sense, 
and  justice. 


ANECDOTE. 

There  .is,  at  Biistol,  in  England,  a  char¬ 
itable  institution  called  “  Colston’s  School,” 
from  the  nature  of  its  founder  :  the  scholars 
w’ear  on  their  breasts  the  figure  of  a  dol¬ 
phin  in  iirass,  the  reason  of  which  is  as 
follows.  Mr.  Colston,  a  rich  West-India 
merchant,  was  going  to  England,  his 
native  country,  in  a  ship  which  contained 
all  his  treasure;  she  sprang  a-leak,  and 
after  having  pumped  for  a  long  time,  day 
and  night,  the  people  on^  board  were  ex¬ 
pecting  every  moment  that  the  ship  would 
sink ;  all  at  once,  to  their  great  astonish¬ 
ment,  the  leak  was  stopped  :  on  examina¬ 
tion,  it  was  found,  that  a  dolphin  had 
providentially  squeezed  itself  into  the 
opening,  and  thus  saved  all  from  destruc¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Colston  therefore  founded  a 
school,  and  ordered  the  emblem  of  a  dol¬ 
phin  to  be  worn  as  a  mark  both  of  his 
gratitude  and  his  deliverance. 

Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy," 

The  benevolent  Charles  S.  Dudley,  of 
England,  stated  that  he  had  at  different 
times,  visited  141  individuals  under  sen¬ 
tence  of  death,  all  of  whom  agreed  that 
their  first  crime  was  Sabbath  breaking. 
Amongst  others  he  visited  a  poor  man 
sixty-four  years  of  age,  at  Oxford  Castle. 
Mr.  D.  asked  him  what  had  been  his  first 
temptation.  His  answer  was,  breaking 
the  Sabbath  day ;  first  rambling  in  the 
fields;  then  gambling;  then  drinking.” 
He  could  not  read,  he  ted  never  entered 
a  place  of  worship  for  twenty-two  years. 
He  ended  an  unhappy  life  at  the  jgallows. 


Man  is  the  excellency  of  the  creature,  the 
saint  is  the  excellency  of  the  man ;  grace 
is  the  excellency  of  the  saint,  glory  the 
excellency  of  grace. 
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For  ibe  Friendly  VUitur. 


AFFLICTION. 

And  must  affliction’s  stormy  waves, 

In  quick  succession,  still  pursue  me  ; 
While  humble  patience  scarcely  saves 
From  that  despair  that  would  undo  me. 

Is  there  no  softer  means  to  bend 
My  stubborn  will  and  lofty  nature  ? 

Or  do  these  pains  and  sorrows  tend 
To  form  and  make  me  a  new  creature? 


Once  more  shall  a  sound  break  in  on  his  ear ; 
That  sound  shall  be  piercingly,  av'/atty  clear, 

It  shall  rend  earth  and  skies,  and  he  cannot 
but  hear, 

«  In  the  grave. 


Once  more  shall  his  body  and  spirit  unite; 

And  each  long  benumb’d  sense  be  immortally 
bright ; 

,  He  shall  spring  from  his  rest,  and  abandon  his 
night, 

In  the  grave. 


Tell  me,  sage  experience,  tell, 

Will  joy  arise  from  tribulation  ?  * 
Or  can  a  peaceful  spirit  dwell 
Amid  such  trials  and  vexation  P 
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Consolatory. 

Look  to  him  w'ho  bore  our  grief. 

To  him  that  carried  all  our  sorrow ; 

He  grants  the  contrite  soul  relief. 

And  pain  may  end  before  to-morrow. 

What  tho’  thy  kindred  thee  deride, 

And  tho’  thy  bosom  friend  reject 'thee  ; 

Through  persecutions  swelling  tide. 

Thy  Saviour  safely  will  protect  thee. 

And  if  his  voice  w'e  still  obey. 

Then  all  the  help  we  need  is  given  ; 

Strength  in  proportion  to  our  day. 

And  at  the  end  a  blissful  Heaven. —  S. 


THOUGHTS  IN  A  GRAVE  YARD. 


0,  who  would  relinquish  this  sunny,  bright 
sphere. 

The  prospects  that  cherish,  the  beauties  that 
cheer; 

To  lay  him  down  lonely  so  silent  and  drear. 

In  the  grave ! 


No  morning  sun  rises  with  comforting  ray. 

To  scatter  his  darkness,  to  usher  his  day  ; 

No  sunbeam  shall  frighten  his  slumbers  aw'ay, 

In  the  grave. 


The  tears  of  bis  kindred  that  moisten  the  fern, 
That  flourishes  carelessly  wild  round  his  urn. 
To  love  or  to  pity  bis  heart  cannot  turn, 

in  the  grave. 


Though  the  robin  sing  shrilly  and  sweet  the 
long  day  ; 

Though  the  turf  just  above  him  be  green  and 
be  gay ; 

Not  a  smile  on  bis  visage  for  ever  shall  play, 

III  the  grave. 


Though  friends  still  survive  him,  and  comforts 
and  glee. 

Those  friends  nor  those  comforts  no  more  shall 
he  sec ; 

For  his  eyes  have  been  closed  and  for  ever  shall 
be,  • 

III  the  grave. 


For  ever  f  O  no,  for  a  morning  shall  rise, 

Which  shall  penetrate  ocean  and  earth,  and 
surprise 

Hb  dust,  as  H  beedlesi  and  mouldering  lies, 

In  the  grave. 


Flattering  Titles, — Many  opinions  seem 
to  prevail  in  the  world  respecting  giving 
titles  to  men,  and  many  conscientiously 
refrain  from  calling  any  person  otherwise 
than  by  what  is  generally  termed  his 
Christian  name,  or  given  name.  Let  us 
for  a  moment  look  at  the  quotation  gene¬ 
rally  made  by  such  from  the  scriptures, 
Job,  xxxii.  21.  ^‘Let  me  not,  Lpray  you, 
accept  any  man’s  person,  neither  let  me 
give  Mattering  titles  unto  man  which  ho 
doubt  means,  let  me  speak  the  Iruth  with¬ 
out  fear  or  favour^  and  let  me  not  beguile 
a  man  by  telling  him  he  is  'wheit  he  is  not. 
Now  if  this  should  be  allowed  as  a  true 
definition,  then  to  call  a  man  Captain, 
General,  Governor,  President,  King,  &c., 
if  in  civil  or  military  life  he  holds  the 
office,  is  not  giving  jiaWring  titles, — 
So  to  call  a  man  Teaclier,  Preacher,  Min- 
isfer,  Deacon,  Elder,  or  Bishop,  if  he  fills 
the  station  or  uses  the  office  in  the  church, 
is  not  giving  flattering  titles — no  more 
than  calling  Sawyer,  Cartiuan,  Merchant, 
Auctioneer,  Lawyer,  Doctor,  Judge,  &c., 
is  giving  flat/ tring  titles.  Titles  express¬ 
ive  (d’ office  are  always  proper  and  never 
forbidden,  because  they  serve  for  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  common  life,  even  those  who 
prelend  to  be  scrupulous  find  it  difficult  to 
designate  the  persons  they  mean  ofienliiiies 
without  it.  Flattering  titles  are  such  as 
men  are  not  worthy  of,  as  they  do  not 
belong  to  them,  and  given  by  persons  who 
seek  to  gralily  pride  in  those  they  address, 
and  to  obtain  some  favour  to  themselves. 
Paul  could  say,  I  esteem  myself  happy, 
Khig  Agrippa  ;  and  in  speaking  to  per¬ 
sons  in  common,  he  could  say,  NiVs,  ye 
shooid  have  hearkent'd  unto  me.  Common 
civility  and  politeness  are  always  inculcat¬ 
ed  in  the  scripture^  and  when  custom  has 
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rendered  a  mode  of  address  common  and 
proper,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  objec¬ 
tion  to  using  it.  We  are  as  much  against 
flattering  titles  as  any,  but  wish  to  be 
governed  by  reason  and  common  sense, 
where  scripture  does  not  expressly  point  us 
tliose  little  duties  and  civilities  we  owe  to 
each  other  in  social  life. 


DOMESTIC. 

4  new  Steam-Boat  called  the  Constitution 
has  commenced  running  between  this  city, 
Albany  and  Troy:  will  accomodate  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  passengers  with  births  and 
settees. 

The.Leglslatnre  of  Illinois  have  laid  a  penalty 
of  twenty  five  dollars  on  all  who  buy  or  sell 
playing  cards,  dice,  billiard  balls,  or  any  other 
device  or  thing  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
playing  at  a  game  of  hazard  ;  and  also  on  every 
person  who  may  play  for  money,  in  any  house, 
public  or  private,  and  ail  peace  officers  are 
charged  to  give  information  to  the  jiroper 
anlhority,  or  forfeit  one  hundred  dollars,  or  be 
disqualified  for  office  one  year. 

A  bed  of  oysters,  one  mile  in  length,  is  said 
to  iiHve  been  discovered  in  Buzzard's  Bay, 
Massachusetts. 

On  the  iSth  of  last  month,  a  party  of  coun¬ 
terfeiters  were  detected  in  Kentucky  ;  they  had 
a  regular  manufactory  of  paper  and  the  money 
was  so  well  executed  as  to  he  counted  genuine. 

'J'he  skeleton  of  a  man  who  had  hanged  him¬ 
self  was  discovered  in  a  Spruce  Swamp,  in 
Manson,  (Mass:)  a  portion  ot  the  handkerchief 
with  which  he  did  the  act  was  still  attached  to 
the  tree  ;  lliere  was  found  in  his  pocket  a  comb 
marked  H.  Bassett. 

The  Ptnladeiphia  papers  state,  that  a  great 
abtiiidHiice  of  green  peas  are  in  that  market, 
and  cherries,  ennants,  strawberries,  &lc. 

Counterfeit  noies  of  the  Washington  and 
Warren  tiank  of  $'l  ai*e  in  circulation,  and  base 
coin  Spanish  dollars,  dated  1798,  and  six-penny 
pieces  of  18(»7. 

A  M»‘.  Peaise  was  waylaid,  robbed,  knocked 
down,  and  thrown  in  the  river,  near  Richmond, 
(V'a.)  and  knew  nothing  until  he  found  himself 
clinging  fo  a  rock  from  whence  he  was  rescued 
with  difficulty. 

On  I'licsday,  last  week  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morrison, 
principal  of  Belleair  Academy,  near  Baltimore, 
was  slK>t  by  a  student  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  wh<»  was  lieM  without  bail  until  the  case 
slnuild  determine  for  life  or  death. 

A  gentleman  named  John  Ailum  jumped  from 
a  window  of  the  fourth  story  of  the  Franklin 
Hotel,  in  Lynch  burgh,  iVa.)  and  died  in  about 
an  hour.  Supposed  to  be  somewhat  insane. 

An  insane  |)erson  named  Alfred  Rowe  esca- 
prd’from  the  Asylum,  in  Hartford,  through  an 
upper  window  :  the  aperture  less  than  eight 
inches  wide,  and  be  a  man  of  middle  size.  He 
went  to  a  house  and  so  frightened  the  family 
that  they  quit  it :  a  neighbour  and  another  man 
went  to  secure  him,  and  one  was  knocked 
down  by  the  Mow  of  an  axe,  and  when  people 
came  to  rescue  him  they  found  his  scull  split, 


and  his  head  almost  cut  off.  A  party  pursiiea 
and  coming  up  with  a  person  (hey  supposed 
was  the  insane  man,  one.  fired  and  killed  him, 
but  unfortunately  it  was  Mr.  Dayton  Bodweli. 
Rowe  has  since  been  taken  and  secured  in  jail. 

The  Steam-Boat  Henderson  was  suiik  on  the 
27th  ult.  near  Mobile,  by  the  Steam- Boat  Bahze 
running  foul  of  her — ;J10,0U0  was  insured  on 
her  in  this  city. 

The  Common  Council  have  referred  to  a 
committee  to  report  on  the  suitable  tiuies  for 
ringing  the  church  and  oUier  hells  in  this  city. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  rob  the  mail  near 
Charleston  lately  ;  the  driver  being  [)ulted  from 
his  seat,  the  horse  took  fright,  and  ran  vvith  the 
sulky,  by  which  it  was  saved. 

The  boiler  ef  the  Steam-Boat  Hudson  burst 
on  Tuesday  morning,  and  scalded  one  man,  so 
that  his  life  is  endangered,  no  other  injury  was 
sustained 

The  treaty  between  Great-Britian  and  the 
United  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  guaran¬ 
tees  to  British  subjects  a  perfect  religious  tole- 
atioHy  and  also  stipulates  to  use  their  utmost 
exertions  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade, 

.MAIIKIKD. 

On  the'  18tl)  inst.  by  Rev.  i\Ir.  Maclay,  Mr.  John  N. 
Woodruff,  to  Miss  Eliza,  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  Gendar. 

On  the  10th  iusU  by  Rev.  Mr.  Malo,  Eugeoe  A.  Vail, 
Esq.  of  Washington  city,  to  Julia,  eldest  daijghter  of 
Laurent  Salles,  Esq.  of  this  city. 

Same  day,  by  Rev.  11.  Chase,  Mr.  Charles  Tollstin,  to 
Miss  Eliza  Hepburn,  of  this  city. 

On  Sunday,  in  St.  Johu^s  Church,  New  Milford,  Conn, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Bealinm,  Rev.  John  Frederick  Schroeder,  an 
assistant  Minister  of  Trinity  Church,  New.  York,  to  Caroline 
Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  Hun.  Elijah  Boardinan. 

On  Monday,  at  Newark,  N.  J.  by  Rev.  Mr  Powers,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Brientnall,  Rector  of  Zion  Church,  in  this 
city,  to  Sophia  Augusta,  only  daiigliter  of  George  Nelson, 
Esq.  of  the  former  place. 

On  Alonday  evening,  by  Rev.  F.  C.  Schaeffer,  Mr.  Alfred 
Ashfieldjtu  Miss  Mary  R.  daughter  of  Mr.  Wni.  M^Neal,aU 
of  this  city. 

Same  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cone,  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Gil¬ 
more,  lo  Miss  Eliza  De  La  Montayne,  all  of  this  city. 

On  Thursday  evening  la^t.  by  Rev.  Seth  Crowell,  Mr* 
Stephen  Stedman,  to  Miss  Jane  M.  Fowler. 

DIED. 

Ou  the  19th  inst.  Hewlet  E.  T.  Townsend,  aged  28. 

(Ill  the  20th  Mr.  IDcbard  Kain. 

Ou  the  21st.  Adelaide,  daughter  of  William  Allen,  agee 

20. 

On  the  20th  Dorotliy  Crary,  aged  81. 

Suuday  last,  Miss  Sarah  F.  Kip,  in  the  2ist.  year  of  her 
age. 

Same  day,  Rev.  John  Williams,  senior  Pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Oliver  Street,  aged  59, 

Monday,  Mrs.  Jane,  wife  of  James  Bleiisly,  aged  23* 
Same  day,  Mrs.  Sarah  Frances,  aged  63. 

Same  day ,  Mr.  James  0.  Hare. 

Tuesday,  Ebenezer  W.  Backus,  after  a  short  illness. 
Same  day,  after  a  lingering  illness,  Mrs.  Sarah  Rogers, 
aged  67. 

Saina  day,  Mrs.  Priscilla  Convey,  aged  93. 

Deaths  last  week,  94. 

John  0.  Totten,  Printer,  No.  9  Boweiy-^  * 


